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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 179.) 


9th mo. 22d. “I am sometimes alarmed with 
au apprehension, that there are many amongst 
us who are trusting too much in a lifeless form, 
and whose religion consists only in moral recti- 
tude, or outside appearances. Oh! how weak 
and vain, for any to suppose that He who created 
the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth, 
will be diverted with a fair outward appearance. 
He hath declared, saying, ‘1 the Lord search 
the heart, and I try the reins, even to give every 
man according to his ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings.” Now, can it be possible that 
any person, on serious reflection, will suppose 
that a form, even of godliness, will do any thing 
without the substance? I sometimes fear that 
there are some among the many names to reli- 
gion, that are so far deceived as to think the ob- 
servance of rules and orders, as held forth by the 
society of which they are mewbers, will stand in 
their account as sufficient fur their salvation ; 
while yet the strong man armed keepeth the 
house of their hearts, aad their goods are at a 
supposed peace. But what can these rationally 
promise to themselves ? Surely the day will come 
when they will find that they have been crying 
peace ; when in reality it wasnotso. How hard 
it is to persuade such superficial minds of the 
necessity of looking into their own hearts, and 
examining into the bottom of their conditions; 
although their eternal salvation is concerned in 
it. Oh! the deceivableness of unrighteousness, 
and a state of false security, that induce people 
to flatter themselves that all will be well with 
them, if they keep out of gross enormities, 
although they take their pleasure in the things 
of time and sense; they eat, drink, clothe and 
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adorn themselves as they like,—go, come, and 
do as they please, and say their money and their 
time are their own: and what will they do in 
the end thereof, when weighed in the awful 
balance, and ave found wanting? These are 
aptly described by a late author who says, “ The 
greatest part in our age and place, have stopped 
short of the truth and substance, by resting in 
the outside of things: and therefore Paul, that 
great preacher of inward, spiritual religion, has 


| taken much pains both with Jew and Gentile, 


to convince them of their gross ignorance in this 
particular. For if the latter were, in general, 
ignorant of the true God, the former worshipped 
him not in spirit and in truth. If the latter 
bowed down to stocks and stones, the former 
idolized their form of worship, instead of wor- 
shipping God through their forms; and so all 
had sinned, and come short of the glory of God. 
The Jews esteemed themselves the chosen, the 
temple of the Lord, and the seed of the cove- 
nant ; and they pleaded their circumcision, their 
priesthood, their temple-services, and their or- 
dinances of divine institution, as marks of their 
election. Anda peculiar people they certain- 
ly were, but no otherwise elected to salvation, 
than as they continued in the grace, and walked 
in the light and love of God. For ‘ he was not 
a Jew who was one outwardly ; neither was that 
circumcision which was outward in the flesh : 
but he was a Jew who was one inwardly, and 
circumcision was that of the heart, in the spirit, 
and not in the letter.’” 


Letter to Charity Cook, South Carolina, 11 mo. 26, 1788. 

Beloved friend, —I received thy kind and uffee- 
tionate letter a few days back. I greatly desire 
that all who have been favored with a clear and 
distinct knowledge of the truth, and way of life 
and salvation, may carefully walk therein, and 
not rest contented with an outside profession of 
religion, as it is to be feared too many do. To 
those in this state it may be said now, as it was 
formerly, “ Arise ye and depart ; for this is not 
your rest, because it is polluted.”” And yet how 
many there are that have the form of godliness, 
but exceedingly lack (if not deny) the power 
thereof: and without this power, the most spe- 
cious pretensions and outside profession will prove 
but as the sandy foundation, in the day that is 
approaching ; because every man’s work will be 
tried of what sort it is, and every one’s founda- 
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tion will be proved, and that as by fire. For 
the day of the Lord will burn as an oyen, and 
all that is proud, and all that do wickedly, will 
be as stubble. It makes me at times ready to 
‘tremble, when I consider how easily many be- 
come settled on their lees, and like Moab of old, 
are not willing to be emptied as from vessel to 
vessel : therefore they get into a state of ease and 
indifference, and their “ taste remaineth in them, 
and their scent is not changed.” On behalf of 
these. easy, careless, unconcerned ones, I mourn 
as in secret places: and yet they pass along 
among men, according to outside appearance, as 
children of the light, and they can tithe the 
‘‘ mint, anise and cummin,” which appears to 
be all their righteousness, or nearly so; while 
the weightier matters of the inward, divine laws 
of justice, mercy and truth, are very much neg- 
lected. Ah! these outside religionists, what 
will become of them in the day of solemn reckon- 
ing, when theawful commandis heard, ‘Steward, 
give up thy stewardship, for thou mayst be 
steward no longer?” 

I marvel not that thou hast felt stripped and 
poor ; for it is a path in which I believe all who 
dwell with the seed of life, have totravel. But 
if we are buried with Christ, the seed, in baptism, 

“is it not more likely that we shall in due time 
rise with him in the likeness «f his resurrection ? 
for we need not expect to reign with Christ, 
without we do know a suffering with him. The 
seed, thou knowest, dear Charity, is under great 
oppression in many minds. It is a time wherein 
the state of things is very low in many places; 
and on account thereof, the faithful laborers 
have frequent occasion to remember, and in some 
measure to feel what Jeremiah said under like 
prospects, ‘Oh! that mine head were waters, 
that I might weep day and night for the slain of 
the daughter of my people.” I verily believe, 
that the state of the church in most places that 
I am acquainted with, requires that we who are 
exercised in the line of the ministry should be 
deep and weighty in our minds, before God ; 
willing to go down again and again into deep 
exercise and travail of spirit for the cause and 
testimony of truth. And Oh! that we may be 
preserved from moving, or being moved, until 
we feel the reanimating and re-anointing power 
of truth, and know the holy Shepherd to go be- 
fore us, opening the way in all our labors to 
promote his glorious and blessed cause. I write 
not these things, as supposing thou dost not 
know them ; but because thou knowest them, I 
am desirous of encouraging thee in the arduous 
labor and faithful discharge of thy religious du- 
ties ; so that in all things thou mayst' be rightly 
instructed and qualified to divide the word of 
truth, giving to each state their portion of meat 
in‘due season. And be not cast down nor dis- 
couraged, even when opposing spirits seem 
suffered to buffet and try thee. ‘ Satan hath 


desired to have you that he may sift you as 
wheat,”’ is a state experienced by the dedicated 
servants of Christ, in all ages: but how encour- 
aging to feel the spirit of supplication that our 
** faith fail not.” Yet let us remember that all 
this is preparatory to a work and service in the 
church, as we stand faithful; for “‘ when thou 
art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 

Remember my love to dear Mary Pierson, 
whom I consider as a mother in Israel, also to 
her husband and family ; for | have not forgot 
the kindness I received under their roof. My 
love also to thy husband and children, to Zimri, 
and to all who love the Lord in sincerity. 

Huce Jupeer. 

12th month, 4th. A low time again. I some- 
times think in these stripping seasons that my 
minds is like a ship at sea without a steersman ; 
for I am tried (I was going to say) beyond mea- 
sure: but that would not be quite safe; as we 
believe our gracious God does not permit us to 
be tried beyond what he gives ability to bear. 
This, however, is certain; that Iam weak, and 
not able to endure much. The very things that 
I see to be wrong in others, I am too often guilty 
of myself. -Yet I think the enemy is fiercer 
against me, than many others. But herein also 
I may miss it ; because I am not acquainted with 
the trials of others : therefore why should I judge 
of things out of my reach? Let me then come 
home, and stay there, minding my own proper 
business; and that is, to take care of myself. 
This is what I want to do, but of myself I am 
not able. At times, my strength seems so little 
and my weakness so great, that I would fain die, 
if I could come at it. But this is not for me to 
choose. What is that in us which would wish 
for exemption from sufferings before the full 
time arrives? He that desireth wages before 
he earns them, is not just. This 1 see to be 
wrong ; its origin is fram beneath ; for whatso- 
ever is born of the flesh is fleshy; we see it so. 
But in the midst of all our tossings and weak- 
ness, what a favor it is that this knowledge is 
given us, or at least not taken from us, that we 
can distinguish between what is born of the 
spirit, and what is not. So that still we have 
cause to say, “ Thanks be unto God for his un- 
speakable gift.” 


(To be continued. ) 


BE KIND TO YOUR SISTERS. 


Boys be kind to your sisters. You may live 
to be old, and never find such tender, loving 
friends as these sisters. Think how many things 
they do for you ; how patient they are with you; 
how they love you in spite of all your ill-temper 
or rudeness; how thoughtful they are for your 
comfort, and are you thoughtful for theirs? Be 
ever ready to oblige them, to perform any little 
office for them that lies in your power. Think 
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what you can do for them, and if they express a 
wish, be ready to gratify them if it is possible. 
You do not know how much happiness you will 
find in so doing. [never yet knew a happy and 
respected man who was not in youth kind to his 
sisters. 
“Be kind to your sisters—not many may know 
The depth of true sisterly love ; 
The wealth of the Ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above.” 
Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE HIGHER LAW. 


BY E. P. 


It is evident that Jesus Christ, in his teach- 
ings, proceeded upon the ground that mankind 
have involved themselves in incalculable evil by 
disregarding the highest law of their being, the 
law of love. He made it the business of his life 
on earth, at all hazard, and at every sacrifice, to 
obey and establish this law. It was not his pur- 
pose to condemn, but to make plain the way of 
salvation. He dealt with man as an object of 
divine compassion, having fallen into a fatal 
error. He saw the human family alienated from 
God and each other by yielding to a dictate of 
the lower nature, instead of obeying the divine 
law ; acting upon the selfish and exclusive, in- 
stead of the fraternal and benevolent principle 
of action ; the adoption of a primary false prin- 


ciple, which disorders the whole being, and 
carries disorder and derangement into every de- 


partment of life. He did not devote his atten- 
tion merely to the effects, but directed his labors 
at once to the removal of thecause. It was evi- 
dent to him that the innumerable train of ills 
and woes, resulting from the false principle upon 
which men were acting, could be removed or 
overcome only by the adoption of the true prin- 
ciple of action. The false, corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit ; the axe must be laid at 
the root of it. All customs, arrangements and 
institutions growing out of or built upon this 
false principle, necessarily involve the falsehood 
inherent in the false principle, and are obstacles 
and hindrances to the adoption of the true. To 
cling to them is but to sustain and uphold the 
false. The temple of truth and righteousness 
cannot be built upon a foundation of falsehood 
and iniquity. The selfish principle or feeling, 
in any form or degree, is unrighteous, and can 
be no foundation for righteousness or peace. 
Kvery attempt to establish righteousness upon 
or in connection with it, will but result ina 
counterfeit, satisfactory only to Scribes and 
Pharisees. Experience has fully proved that un- 
less we have a righteousness far exceeding that, 
we cannot be saved from the evils in which the 
selfish principle has involved us. The true and 
real standard of right is to be attained only by 
the entire renunciation of the selfish principle or 
feeling, and the hearty adoption of its very op 


posite, the principle of self-denial, self-sacri 
prompted by the holy spirit of love to ana - 

The business of the true Christian, like that 
of his divine Teacher, isto obey and establish 
the law of love; the central law of the divine 
government. Giving up all that selfish men 
count dear to them, he is to honor and obey this 
law. It necessarily requires the crucifixion of 
man to all narrow and exclusive feelings or sel- 
fish considerations, that he may rise to the true 
the higher, the divine life. To have fellowship 
and communion with God and the church above 
and co-operate with them, while in the world he 
must be above and not of the world, even thou; h 
like his divine Master, he have not where to kes 
his head. He might have had the petrontap 
and shared the temporal comforts of the affluent 
but he preferred to forego all, rather than come 
into sympathy with the selfish, faithless spirit 
or be involved in arrangements which are a prac. 
tical denial of the sacred principle of human 
brotherhood. 

Nothing can be plainer than that the spiri 
the world, with all the false customs an : 
ments and institutions growing out of its false 
principle of action, are to give place to the true 
the higher and better, resulting from the adop- 
tion of the true principle—obedience to the 
higher law, the law of love. It is as plain as 
need be, to those who are willing to see, that 
nothing can really be done aright until this is 
done. It is an indispensable prerequisite to the 
establishment of God’s kingdom among us; as 
conformity to God’s standard of righteousness is 
an indispensable condition of admittance to that 
kingdom, the earnest seeking of which is to be 
followed by the possession and true enjoyment of 
all things. 

This is a matter of vital importance and deep 
interest to us all, individually and socially ; for 
the interest and happiness of each is the interest 
and happiness of the whole. As each individual 
is a body with many members, having one inter- 
est and purpose, s0 is society or humanity a body 
comprising many individuals, legitimately hav- 
ing but one interest, and when acting upon true 
principles, will act harmoniously and happily, in 
pursuance of one grand object, for one glorious 
end. But a primary false principle has been 
adupted, involving various, conflicting interests 
discordant action, and incalculable evil. To con. 
tinue this primary false principle is but to ensure 
a continuance and extension of the evil. 

All acknowledge the importance of first prin- 
ciples, in science and art, or mechanical construc- 
tion, and would not proceed for a moment after 
having discovered a rudimental error, or false 
principle ; and yet men are so infatuated as to 
suppose that they may grind on with a funda- 
mentally false principle of action in their moral 
and social machinery, notwithstanding they see 
disorder, derangement, waste and destruction all 
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around them! How utterly fallacious the hope 
to be delivered from the evils in which we are 
involved, which are only the effects of a false 
principle of action, while we are clinging to and 
perpetuating the very principle which is the 
cause of it all! 

Man is not only perverted by this false prin- 
ciple of action, but he is morally inverted, and 
as an almost inevitable consequence, acts morally 
wrong. Hence the need of conversion, at-one- 
ment, regeneration. This moral inversion of | 
man has gone on from age to age, working its | 
sad effects upon the human soul until the ma- 
jority have little or no confidence in themselves 
or each other, and seem to regard it as a duty to 
distrust and disparage their own nature. A na- 
ture which, but for its inversion and misdirec- 
tion, would be truly noble and godlike ; a nature 
which, in its legitimate, normal action, would en- 
sure all desirable good to man, individually and 
socially ; and instead of moral weakness, division, 
conflicting interests, discord, distrust, alienation 
from God and each other, with every form of in- 
justice and oppression, and a countless train of 
ills and woes of every kind and degree, we 
should have unity, confidence, love, peace and 
harmony ; communion with God and each other, 
divine order, justice, moral strength, and joyful 
triumph over every evil. 

There are scasons when we have glimpses of 
a higher, truer and better life, which there is no 
reason why we should not immediately attain, 
but for our lack of faith and obedience. In our 
calmest moments, when we are to some extent 
conscious of the prompting and enlightening in- 
fluences of God’s spirit within us, we see plainly 
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him, which inverts and demoralizes him. A 
change which, beginning in the deepest convic- 
tions of the individual, shall extend to and 
through and thoroughly change all men. A 
change which shall bring the heart into true and 
normal exercise. Such a change of the central 
and controlling principle of action as shall admit 
of its true and free exercise. For the power of 
the heart or benevolent affections, the power of 
love, to prompt and stimulate human action, and 
carry forward human enterprise, when once a 
principle is adopted which will admit of its true, 
combined, untrammelled exercise, in harmony 
with the law of love, and in concert and union 
with the infinite source of love, will it not be 
mighty to the accomplishment of all things ? 

The human heart is the gateway to an inex- 
haustible store of wealth and power, which, once 
unbarred, will be found of infinitely more value 
than all the mines of gold in all the world. If 
we have any true knowledge of ourselves or each 
other, we cannot but see and feel that we are 
capable of being moved, guided and governed by 
a principle which will ensure to us all righteous, 
truthful, efficient and harmonious action. And 
yet how completely in subjection are we to the 
false, inverted principle of the world, with its 
faithless, heartless spirit, its selfish, unrighteous 
custums, laws and institutions, which we have 
had no hand or voice in making. 

The offspring of a divine parent, and by virtue 
of the divine nature which we inherit from Him, 
disposed to be noble, confiding, generous and 
good, yet by reason of the false principle upon 
which society has been built, and by which it is 
governed, we find ourselves misdirected, and in- 


that by following our intuitions we should be| volved in a system which restricts the exercise 
led out of all error and evil and guided into all of our affections, and constrains us into a narrow, 
truth and goodness. But we find the whole distrustful, calculating, arbitrary and exclusive 
power of the world, with all the mighty force of| instead of a free, spontaneous, fraternal and bene- 
aggregated numbers, aided by the wrongfully | volent course of action. 
accumulated wealth of ages, arrayed against us.| It is said by some at the present day, that 
Our society arrangements, commercial operations, |society needs reorganization. It needs more 
governmental organizations and institutions are than that; for that, of itself, would avail but 
all established by morally inverted men, in ac-/little. It needs reyeneration ; it needs the intro- 
cordance with the inverted principle of action,! duction and hearty adoption of the true principle 
guarded on all hands by selfish legislation, sus-|of action; it needs a true motive power, the 
tained by misdirected public opinion, perpetuated | power of love; it needs God ; for God is love. 
by false education, with pulpits, presses, and, His highest law is the law of love, and love is 
other such instrumentalities, putting forth dark-|the fulfilling of the law. 
ness fur light, and error and falsehood instead} Though many may not be fully aware of it, 
of truth. And so we have bolts, bars, jails, mankind are literally at war with God ; involved 
prisons, and strong armies of police, to keep the in open hostility to Hisgovernment. The whole 
false and corrupt body politic from tearing itself system of civilized society is based upon and 
to pieces by its own bands. ' governed by a principle which is the very anta- 
It requires no argument to convince us that gonist of God. And unless we, as individuals, 
the world is in a state of wickedness; that the are earnestly seeking to bring about an entire 
principle by which it is governed and carried change in its fundamental principle of action, we 
forward is pregnant with and constantly produc- are traitors to God and humanity. The respon- 
tive, of evil. We are convinced that there is need sibility rests upon us individually; whatever 
of an entire change; not only in man, but in the course others may pursue, we arc morally bound, 
moving principle which coutrols and governs at all hazard, and at every temporal sacrifice, to 
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be loyal to the divine government. Friendship 
for or sympathy with the false, selfish principle 
of the world, is enmity to God. To be good 
members of a system of society which is governed 
by such a false principle, is like being good slave- 
holders ; duing more than all others to uphold 
and perpetuate the unrighteous system growing 
out of such a false priaciple of action ; the legiti- 
mate fruits of which are slavery, war, intemper- 
ance, licentiousness, and every form aud degree 
of evil which can be named. 

It is perfectly evident that the law of love is 
the fundamental law of human society ; the law 
of unity and harmony; the law of order and 
purity ; the law of peace and liberty ; the primary 
law of morality ; the foundation which God has 
laid, and the only foundation for moral principle 
or right which possibly can be. The law of love | 
is the immutable law of man’s moral nature ; the | 
law up n which all true action and intercourse | 
must be based. Hence the requirement to love | 
our neighbor as ourselves ; to regard his interest 
and happiness as our own. God has identified | 
and made them one; and what God has joined | 
together, man cannot, with impunity, put asun- 
der. Attempting it is but vainly seeking to 


secure the mistaken interests of this selfish, in- 
verted life, at the sacrifice of the real interests 
of both this and the higher, the true, the divine | 
life. There can be no equivalent for love. Noth- | 


ing can supply its place, or compensate for its | 
loss. And we cannot have love, or realize its | 
celestial joy and power, until we give up its an- | 
tagonist, the selfish, inverted principle, and | 
render obedience to the law of love, the primary | 
law of the affections, the law written by the | 
finger of God upon our hearts. “We cannot | 
otherwise be true to ourselves, to God or our | 
fellow men. There can be no righteousness, | 
peace or harmony, no true or happy society, until | 
we are willing to turn from our false course, | 
abandon our selfish and exclusive feelings, and 
by faithful obedience to the central law of our | 
being, come into unity, communion and harmony 
with God and with one another. Then, and not | 
till then, can we have the love which casts out 
fear ; the faith which works by love, purifies the 
heart, and overcomes the world. Then, and not 
till then, can we know and be made free by the 
truth, and the spirit of truth lead us into all 
truth. Then, and not till then, can we realize, 
in ourselves, the fulfilment of the prayer of Jesus, 
that we may be one with him and the Father, as 
he and the Father are one. Then, and not till 
then, may we hope to be fully blessed, enlight- 
ened, and guided in all things by divine inspira- 
ticn. 

The advantages of co-operation, mutual, united 
action, are known, to some extent, by all; but 
few have yet dreamed of the heavenly j«y, bar- 
mony and power which is to be attained through 
fuithful obedience to the law of love, bringing 
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men into true union and communion with God 
and each other. Men of the world partially 
unite, for the accomplishment of their selfish 
purposes, upon the selfish, inverted principle of 
action ; and they succeed in making themselves 
outwardly rich; though they make themselves 
and each other in reality more poor and mean. 
How evident it is, that by truly uniting, upon 
the true principle of action, we shall succeed in 
making ourselves truly rich ; both in the outward 
and in the more enduring goods; and at the 
same time effectually aid each other in becoming 
more noble, contiding, generous, loving and 
true. 

It is not impossible for man, in his present 
inverted, morally blind condition; fully to con- 
ceive of the joyful and glorious salvation which 
is for him, if he will but believe, understand and 
obey the teachings of Jesus Christ. No language 
used in view of the glories of that salvation can 
be extravagant or express too much. If there 
is joy among the angels of heaven when one of 
the children of this world repents and turns from 
his selfish course, what joy and rejoicing must 
there be, throughout the universe, of good beings, 
when the human family shall thus turn and be 
reconciled to God and each other; restored to 
peace, unity and love. Ifthe partial and tem- 
porary reconciliation of nations which have been 
engaged in sanguinary conflict, is cause for joy 
and rejoicing, what sublime joy and unending 
thankfulness will there be, when mankind shall 
abandon the false principle which is the exciting 
cause of evil, and strife and wrong of every kind 
shall cease. Darkness, doubt, fear, suffering and 
death itself will pass away. 


REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 


In the whole course of our observations there 
is not so misrepresented and abused a personage 
as death. Some have styled him the king of 
terrors, when he might with less impropriety 
have been termed the terror of kings; others 
have dreaded him as an evil without end, al- 
though it was in their own power to make him 
the end of all evil. He has been vilified as the 
cause of anguish, consternation and despair ; but 
these, alas, are things that appertain not unto 
death, but unto life. How strange a paradox is 
this, we love the distemper, and loathe the re- 
medy, preferring the fiercest buffetings of the 
hurricane, to the tranquillity of the harbor. The 
poet has lent his fictions, the painter his colors, 
the orator his tropes to portray death as the 
grand destroyer, the enemy, the prince of phan- 
toms and of shades. But can he be called a de- 
stroyer, who, for a perishable state, gives us that 
which is eternal? (Cun he be styled the enemy, 
who is the best friend only of the best, who 
uever deserts them at their utmost deed, and 
whose friendship proves the most valuable to 
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those who live the longest? (Can he be termed 
the prince of phantoms and shades, who destroys 
that which is transient and temporary, to estab- 
lish that which alone is real and fixed? And 
what are the mournful escutcheons, the sable 
trophies, and the melancholy insignia with which 
we surround him, the sepulchral gloom, the 
mouldering carcass, and the slimy worm! These 
indeed are the idle fears and empty terrors not 
of the dead, but of the living. The dark domain 
of death we drexd indeed to enter, but we ought 
rather to dread the ruggeduess of some of the 
roads that lead to it; but if they are rugged, 
they are short, and it is only those that are 
smooth, that are wearisome and long. But per- 
haps he summons us too soon from the feast of 
life ; be it so; if the change be not for the better, 
it is not his fault, but our own: or he summons 
us late ; the call is a reprieve rather than a sen- 
tence ; for who would wish to sit at the board 
when he can no longer partake of the banquet, 
or to live on to pain, when he has long been 
dead to pleasure’ ‘Tyrantscan sentence their 
victims to death, but how much more dreadful 
would be their power, could they sentence them 
tolife? What we call life, isa journey to death, 
and what we call death, is a passport to life. True 
wisdom thanks death for what he takes, and still 
more for what he brings. Let us then like sen- 
tinels be ready because we are uncertain, and 


calm because we are prepared. ‘There is nothing 
formidable about death but the consequences of 
it, and these we ourselves can regulate and con- 


trol. The shortest life is long enough if it lead 
to better, and the longest life is too short if it do 
not.—Lacon. 


Selected. 

There should bea descriminating attention to the 

different capacities and tempers of the children. 

A school may be considered as a plantation of 
young minds, the trees of which radiate in a 
different manner, and blossom at different times ; 
each of them requiring a method of cultivation 
adapted to its nature. Some need to have their 
luxuriant growth repressed, others to have it en- 
couraged. Children vary exceedingly in their 
capacities for learning. Perception more quick, 
memory more retentive, comprehension more en- 
larged in some than in others. What would be 
industry in one, would be indolence in another. 
Of this the teacher should be aware, lest by ex- 
pecting the same in both cases, he produce des- 
pondency inthe former, or nourish idleness in the 
latter. Nothing is more discouraging through- 
out the whole range-of education, than to have 
the mind put upon exertions to which its facul- 
ties are unequal. The spirit in such case, like a 
horse that has sunk beneath its burthen, lies 
down in despair, with scarcely a struggle to rise. 
It is of ‘immense importance that you should 
know the real capacity of your children, and 
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that you should never require of them impossi- 
bilities. You will often need much penetration 
to discriminate between,a want of inclination 
and a want of ability. This, however, may be 
easily acquired. 

The temper, as well as the mind, will require 
the same judicious attention. Some are timid, 
and will need great pains to produce more confi- 
dence in themselves; others are forward, and 
must be assiduously taught to be more diffident. 
Some are open and sincere; others are artful 
and designing. Sometimes you will find a char- 
acter of such tenderness, that harshness would be 
like training the sensitive plant with a bar of 
iron, and then again you will meet with such 
hard, incorrigible stubbornness, that a lenient soft- 
ness would be like tying down the branches of 
the mountain oak with a silken thread. Study 
then the character of the children. Minds, like 
locks, have different and often difficult wards ; 
the same key will not open them all, yet all by a 
skilful locksmith may te opened. 

It is astonishing what may be the effect in 
the work of education by a little ingenuity and 
invention. There are some teachers, who, like 
a set of empirics, have a certain nostrum which 
they administer in every case. They never vary 
the application. A command, a threat, and a 
blow ; and if this does not succeed, the case is 
abandoned as desperate ; whereas, a little varia- 
tion in the mode of treatment would have car- 
ried the point and insured success. We want 
more science in the business of education. To a 
certain extent you should be experimentalists 
upon the human mind; and when you meet 
with a case which ordinary methods do not reach, 
you should call to your assistance the powers of 
invention and try the effect of new measures. 
I will here insert an anecdote illustrative of my 
meaning. 

J. Lancaster had once under his care a boy 
of the most indolent and intractable habits, on 
whom the ordinary methods of -punishment pro, 
duced no effect. He resolved, as the case seemed 
almost desperate, to try an experiment. He 
placed him as monitor over an inferior class, and 
in order more effectually to awaken a feeling 
of interest, and excite a habit of application, he 
opposed bis class to another in’a contest, propo- 
sing a reward to that monitor whose class was 
victorious. The experiment succeeded to admi- 
ration. Emulation was excited in the boy’s mind. 
During the probationary week, he was every 
morning atschool in good time, urging on hisclass 
to the most vigorous exertions. His truant habits 
were now broken ; and rewarded by success, he 
became from that time a pattern of application. 

By teachers less versed in the art of instruc- 
tion, this boy would have been given up as incor- 
rigible. You perceive what I mean by science and 
invention in education. Cultivate it. Indolence 
may sometimes be excited where it cannot be 
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driven ; and one vice, where it cannot be forcibly 
and immediately eradicated, may be starved and 
withered in the shadow of some opposite virtue, 
which a skilful and assiduous gardener may raise 
against it. 


SENSE OF DUTY. 


My dear Laura,—Will you please stand as 
the representative of some thirty young girls of 
my acquaintance, who are all doing pretty much 
what you are doing, and living very much as you 
do, inwardly and ‘outwardly ? I cannot get at 
them all, to talk with them freely, as I might 
with you; and I have an idea that you will 
ponder more carefully what I say, if it comes to 
you in print, than when you hear it with your 
two ears, and are exercising your own mind and 
tongue, meanwhile, in argument and _ self-de- 
fence. 

One thing that troubles those advanced in life 
and experience, as to the prospects of the most 
excellent girls they know, is ¢// health. If the 


attention is once turned to the subject, it is mar- | 
vellous to look into all the families that consti- | 


tute the circle of our acquaintance, and observe 
what a rare creature is a thoroughly healthy 
woman. Where is the female, who, with a robust 
figure, bright eye, and fresh cheek, declares that | 
she never has a headache, toothache, backache, | 


a neuralgic pain, adebility, or a something which 


makes her unsound and imperfect? Observe 


how much of conversation is made up of details | 
of our own maladies, and reports as to the state | 


of our many friends who are sick, or at least 
“out of health.’ See what a perpetual claim | 
there is upon our pity and sympathy; and that | 
not for make-believe or fancied sufferings. In | 


fact, the world has grown wiser or more chari- | 


table in regard to female invalidism ; and much 
that was once deemed imaginary disease is now | 
known to have its origin in actual physical de- | 
rangement of some sort. 
not as much ashamed as once to be always ailing 
and complaining. If “ misery loves company,” 


the social disposition of this sort of misery may | 
And not only at water- | 
eure establishments, and similar haunts of the | 
gregarious sick, but in private society, there is | 
found a general sympathy, and almost rivalry, | 


have full indulgence. 


in the various forms of malady. A chorus of 
“It is just so with me” might be got up, in 
almost any assembly of women, toa dozen de- 
scriptions of disagreeable symptoms. I only 
wonder how any man, except a doctor, dares to | 
marry! I rather wonder that a doctor ventures 
to marry at all, lest his own family should mono- 
polize his practice. Now, all this wretched state | 
of things begins very early. And it is not for | 
me to go into the immense subject. 
the causes are unquestionably to be looked for in 
the last generation, or the one before it ; or farther 
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And now women are | 


Some of | 
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back yet. Ignorance of the laws of health, and 
mismanagement, in a great-grandmother, may 
cause the debility of a child ten years old. Slight 
infirmities may be as hereditary as the grand dis- 
eases, and are likely to assume aggravated forms 
as they descend. But you have nothing to do 
with this point, except that, if it be ascertained 
in your own case, you may better understand 
your danger. 

It is of things which you girls of fourteen can 
control that [ would write now ; and of one only 
of those things. 

I would dwell on the course you pursue, in 
study or work, to the injury of your health ; plead- 
ing and believing that you do it from a “ sense 
of duty!’ Tam not now speaking, you per- 
ceive, of, orto, those girls who injure their health 
by excessive amusements, by late hours at publie 
places, violent dancing, imprudent exposure to 
currents of air, or damp weather, carelessness in 

| dress, injudicious diet, or any of these unques- 
| tionably wrong courses. ‘I'he sufferers from 
| these causes are numerous as the leaves of the 
forest, and every year sees them swept from their 
gay resorts into the dim retreats of sickness, if 
; hot into their graves. With them all, expostu- 
lation is usually vain. To what can you appeal ? 
| To have any effect, expostulation must be ad- 
| dressed cither to the understanding or the con- 
science ; and those who have fallen into such 
habits of life are usually somewhat weak-minded, 
or have not cultivated their consciences. 

But you, Laura, have good sense. You are 
highly conscientious. I believe entirely that 
| whatever errors you commit in this matter are 

committed in a solemn “sense of duty.” I be- 

| lieve that you strive to ascertain what your duty 
is, and have no desire but to do that duty, what- 
ever it may be. And I know other young 
females,—some elder, and others even younger, 
than you,—who are setting out in life exactly 
as you are. 

And now you exclaim, “ [f we are really try- 
ing to discover and do our duty, in what are we 
|to blame? Does God ask any more of us? Be 
not more harsh and more exacting than our 
Maker.”’ 

No, indeed, I will not. He is never 
but, through his laws, he is exacting of the 

right; and I would only show you that. you are 
not meeting his requirements, and not likely to 
| meet them i in your present course. 

God does not ask more of you than that you 
| should first take every possible means of finding 

/out what is right, and then do it. What more 
could he ask? We do not differ on this point. 
| But you overlook one thing, all of you. You 
have not gone over the whole ground. You have 
slighted some of the means of ascertaining what 
is right. You fix your eyes on the work to be 
done ; and, because it is there, ready to be done 
by you, you infer that it is your duty to go for 


harsh ; 
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ward, and do it at all events. 
narrow view of the subject, and are not circum- 
spect,—that is, you do not look over the whole 
field around you. There are guide boards set 
up, pointing out more ways than one of pursuing 
your journey ; and there are barriers placed in 
the way you think right, which are there by 
God’s pleasure, and which, therefore, you have 
no right to overleap. You are disputing his 
holy will, if you attempt it. You are not sub- 
missive to his pleasure, if you persist in taking 
the road which he intimates is not the one for 
you. 

But, you say, these barriers are to you invisi- 
ble. You do not perceive these intimaticns. 
That is because your strong will blinds you, or 
your youthful inexperience; or, it may be,— 
forgive me this seemingly harsh surmise,—be- 
cause you have not enough of that last, com- 
pletest of Christian graces,—humility, to believe 
that you may be mistaken. The moment you 
really, thoroughly accept the idea that there is a 
mistaken sense of duty, and that yours may bea 
mistaken one, there is hope of you. But see 
how difficult this is for you. If you were a 
thoroughly humble Christian, would it be difli- 
cult for you to believe yourself in error? Now 
let us start here, dear child, with a conviction 
on your part, that possibly it may not be right 
for you to do all that you have been doing, from 
a sense of duty, for the last year. And, in my 
next, I may perhaps show you the tall, gloomy 
barriers which rise unseen between you and your 
chosen road; guardian angels standing there, 
benignantly, to turn you as God hath bidden 
them. 

(To be continued.) 
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Memoirs of William and Nathan Hunt, taken 
chiefly from their journals and letters. Phila.: 
Uriah Hunt and Son, 62 N 4th St. 1858. 


Price, 50 cents. 


We have received a copy of this little volume, 
the perusal of which has afforded us both plea- 


It contains a sketch of 
the lives and personal experience of two eminent 
ministers of the Gospel, (father and son ;) and 
those who remember Nathan Hunt, will recognize 
in his letters those traits of character for which 
he was conspicuous, and which caused him to be 
so generally beloved. He was an eminent min- 
ister at the time of the separation in the Society 
of Friends, and was connected with that portion 
valled “‘ Orthodox,’’ and we are pleased to find 


sure and instruction. 


You take a very 
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the memoir so free from the bitterness of feeling 


then so lamentably apparent. Since the receipt 
of the volume, a Friend in this City bas de- 
scribed his recollections of Nathan Hunt in a 
letter to his sister in an adjoining State, and with 
his permission we have inserted it, believing its 
perusal will awaken, in many minds, a pleasant 
recollection of this worthy Friend. 


The Yearly Meeting of New York convened 
on the 24th of the 5th month, and closed its 
sittings on the 27th. 

From information received through Friends in 
attendance, we are informed it was large, and 
that the younger class was more than usually 
represented, both in the Men’s and Women’s 
Meeting. 

On a few subjects, some difference of opinion 
prevailed, notwithstanding which, the proceed- 
ings were conducted in love and brotherly con- 
descension. 

Much good counsel and advice was adminis- 
tered, to the strengthening of the sincere hearted ; 
and the members, it is believed, returned to their 
several homes encouraged. 

We shalt await the receipt of the printed ex- 
tracts, when further details may be expected. 


Dieo,—At his residence, in Middletown, Delaware 
County, Pa., on the 26:h of 5ih mo., 1858, Wittiam 
YARNALL, in the 94th year of his age. 


, At his residence, (with bis nephew, Barclay 
Brown) in Byberry, on 7th day, 8th of 5th mo, James 
Brown, a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

James was what was termed ‘a little preacher ;” 
his communications were short, but good. 

He was a remarkable instance of industry; steadily 
pursuing his employment until three weeks of bis 
death; when nature seemed to give way; the lamp of 
life gradually went out, and he appeared to make a 
peaceful close. 

He died on the day, and almost the very hour he 
completed the 85th year of his age, having survived 
nearly all his nearrelations. Funeral met at Byberry 
meeting house on 3rd day, 12th of 5th mo. 


, At Forrest Hill, Harford Co., Md., Exten P., 
wife of William Mechem, on the 9th of 5th mo., 1858, 
in the 5lst year of ber age. During ber illness she 
was an example of patience seldom equalled. In her 
death the neighborhood sustains a severe loss, and in 
her family and circle of relatives her place can never 
be supplied. 
——, At Fair Mount, Harford Co., Md., Mary M., 
daughter of Mahlon and Angeline Thompson, aged 5 
years 3 months and 13 days. 


, Suddenly on tbe 13th of 5th mo., at Bristol 
Station, Kendall Co., Ill., of congestion of the brain, 
Euiza H., only cbild of Philip H.acd Sarah E. Merritt, 
furmerly of Duchess Co., N. Y., aged three years, 3 
months and 6 days. 
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Digp, Un the 8th of 5th mo., 1858, Stepuen Baryes, 
in the 65th year of his age; an elder of Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

He was a steady attender of our religions meetings, 
and was favored when near his close to bear testimony 
to the reality of the principle -protessed by us. On 
tuking leave of his brother, he expres:ed the belief 
that he had but a chort time to stay, but that he had 
no need to change his religious views ; that the princi- 
ple he hed lived by, was sufficient to die by ; and that 
there was nothing but peace in the prospect before 
him. 

——, On Sixth-day morning the 30'h of 4tb month, 
at his residence in the town of Washington, Duchess 
County, New York, Joun Wing, in the 79:b year of his 
age, au elder of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting, and 
one much esteemed and beloved by all who knew 
him ; and we trust through adorabl- mercy he has 
entered into the rest prepared for the righteous. It is 
written, “ Blessed are the peace makers,” and such was 
eminently the character of this dear friend. 

, In Heory Co., Ind., on Third day the 30th of 
3d me, 1858, in the 87th year of her age, ANN Cook, 
widow of Levis Cook. In 1805 she moved from Caro- 
lina to the neighborhood of Waynesville, O ; thence 
to Henry Co., in 1824. She was an exemplary mem- 
ber and elder of the Society of Friends. She was 


afflicted with scrofula and palsy for many years, which | 


she bore with Christian resignation. The funeral was 
largely attended, and was a very solemn occasion. 
BY REQUEST. 

——, On the 6th of the 12th mo., 1857, James Mat- 
Tuew Prior, in the 24th year of his age, son of John 
and Elizabeth Prior, of Cayuga County, New York. 

‘**Gone but not lost.” ‘bis dear youth manifested 
in early life a quick perception of principles. He led an 
innocent, virtuuus life; was of a quiet, forbearing dis- 
position, quick to sympathize with suffering. He was 
strongly attached to bis parents, brothers and sisters, 
and friends. Not being in good health from early life, 
he would at times express his resignation to bis condi- 
tion, adding, “be did not wish to liv- longer.” Eigh- 
teen months before his death, he was prostrated by a 
brain-fever. He lay calm asa Christian. Sensible 
of the mental suffering of bis parents, he said, in 
deep-felt language, ‘be calm, dear mother, be calm.” 
A little time passed, when he added, “be calm, 
father; be calm, mother—all is well.” By repeated 
attacks his faculties were impaired, but bis counte- 
nance would brighten up with knowledge, when his 
language failed to unfold it. His affectiou for those 
around bim continued till the last attack, which ren- 
dered him apparently insensible. ut the sweet in- 
fluence of his loving spirit was acknowledged by many, 
aad shed around comfort in the midst of affliction. 

, On Fourth-day evening, the 19th of 5th mo., 
at the residence of ber son-in-law, Aaron Packer, 
after a short but severe illness, ANN Battin, in the 
89th year of her age. 

She was a consistent and exemplary member of the 
Society of Friends, and a regular attender of meeting 
while her physical powers would permit. During her 
last illness, her mind-seemed clothed with the spirit 
of supplication, that she might be preserved in pa- 
tience until the final close, evincing that the ruling 
principle of ber life was strong in death. 


The Scriptures.—Value the holy scriptures as 
a treasure inestimable : let them be the subjects 
of frequent reading and reflection, both in your 
families and when alone, and pray for the en- 
lightening power of that Divine Spirit by which 
they were dictated. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I have lately read a little volume containing 
memoirs of William and Nathan Hunt. Wil- 
liam Hunt died many years ago, I think in the 
year 1772. On finding that he was the father 
of Nathan Hunt, I was strongly inclined to ex- 
amine his memoir, and have been much gratified 
in its perusal. He travelled extensively as a 
Minister of the Society of Friends, both in this 
country, and in England. He died while in the 
last mentioned ‘place, in the 39th year of bis 
age. 

“J commenced this sheet with a wish tu speak 
of Nathan Hunt, of whom I have a vivid and 
very pleasant recollection, which the reading of 
this volume has freshened and sealed. He visit- 
ed Philadelphia in the year 1821,as he was 
returning to bis family in Carolina, after he had 
finished his religious services in England. He 
was then abvut sixty-three years of age. I was 
but a child. It was on First day morning that 
he took breakfast with us, and accompanied our 
parents to Pine Street Meeting. The children 
followed. 

His very presence moved and attracted me. 
His form was large, graceful, and imposing. His 
hair was grey, if not white. His very bearing, 
| his gentle ways, his genial yet dignified man- 
' ners, commanded the admiration of all who were 
| privileged with his company. Boy that I was, I 
| could scarcely keep my eyes from him for a single 
| moment, such was his personal attractiveness. 
| Pine Street Meetiny-house was generally well 

filled on First-day morning. On this occasion 
| there were no vacant benches. After a scason 
‘of silence, this faithful servant arose to deliver 
the message of his Master. I can see him at 
‘this moment. The scene is nearly as fresh, as 
\if it had been but yesterday, and it is good to 

held it in remembrance. He was copious in well 
selected language, and spoke with rare eloquence 
and beauty. He possessed, undoubtedly, great 
| natural capacity in the mission assigned him. 
| But there were superadded gifts and graces 
‘which none but the Highest could confer, and 
| which gave him a controlling, rympathy-exciting 
power over those whom he addressed. All was 
| profound stillness, save the irrepressible voice of 
|the preacher. I say irrepressib:e, because he 
‘preached not himself, but the message of the 

Father, which he dare not withhold. His whole 

deportment, and especially as a Christian minis- 
ter, was humble and meck; and yet he might 

well have said what others deeply felt, “ But I 
‘eertify you, brethren, that the gospel which 
' was preached of me, was not after man. For [ 

neither received it of man, nor was | taught it 
, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.’’ I was 
' too young, fully to understand and appreciate 

the theme of the speaker in its breadta and ful- 
ness, but the solemn stillness, the breathless at- 
| tention, the mingled tears of youth, manhoodand 
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age, rendered the circumstance one of -such af- 
fecting impressiveness as can never be forgotten 
until memory itself shall perish. His especial 
concern seemed to be to illustrate and uphold 
the supremacy of the spiritual interests of his 
fellow-men, that all might be prepared for the 
better life, here and hereafter. 

In this volume are many letters written by 
Nathan Hunt, both in this country and England. 
They confirm all my early impressions of the ex- 
cellence and superiority of the writer, and those 
particularly which were written previously to the 
year 1825, will strike the reader as singularly 
beautiful and instructive. They were chiefly 
addressed to his own household. They abound 
with pathos, and show much tender regard for 
those whom nature and consanguinity had ren- 
dered dear to him. His gentle admonitions to 
his beloved flock, his care to address each one 
according to his peculiarity of character, and his 
concern not to overlook whatever pertained to 
the temporal interests of his family, command my 
adntiration. 

Another feature in the gospel career of this 
excellent man is remarkable and worthy of imi- 
tation. While in England, bis religious labors 
were very great, and the fruits of bis mission 
evident. He never was seduced into personal 
ease or indulgence, but travelled constantly and 
labored faithfully that he might return to his 
family and home with as little delay as possible. 

I did not expect to write so much, but I love 
the theme, and am ready to sympathize with the 
apostolic admonition, “‘ Remember them which 
have the rule over you, who have spoken unto 
you the word of God: whose faith follow, con- 
sidering the end of their conversation.” 

This book is neatly printed. I hope it will 
be distributed widely, and made useful. I, for 
one, thank the publishers for a contribution that 
has greatly added to my enjoyment. LE. H. 
Philade!phia, 5th mo., 1858. 





GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


The personal career of George Stephenson is 
no less remarkable than the influence of his in- 
ventions on the industry of the world. His case 
would seem to present a striking confirmation of 
the belief that certain men are destined to the 
accomplishment of specific objects, for which 
the events of their external life, as well as their 
individual endowments, are both an impulse and 
a preparation. The whole system of railroad 


transportation, which forms such an essential 
element in modern civilization, is traced back to 
the improvements in the locomotive effected by 
Stephenson. 

He was a native of the New Castle mining 
district, where he was born in a laborer’s cottage 
of the humblest description, June 9th, 1781. 
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' constant toil. 






His father was a fireman of a pumping-engine 
at a colliery, gaining a scanty subsistence by 
As soon as employment could be 
found for the poor man’s son, he was set to tend- 
ing cows in the neighborhood at the wages of 
twopence a day. One of his earliest amusements 


\in the leisure hours which were thus thrown on 


his hands, was to erect miniature mills in the 
little streamlets, and to construct clay engines 
with a favorite companion. As he grew older 
and more able to work, he was promoted to the 
task of leading the horses at plow, hocing tur- 
nips, and other odd jobs about the farm. But 
he could not rest till he obtained a berth at the 
colliery where his father worked, and where he 


_was employed in clearing the coal of rubbish, 


and afterwards in driving the gin-horse. At 
length, he was taken as an assistant to his father 
in firing the engine, which post had for some 
time been an object of his ardent ambition. 
Removing from one colliery to another, as pit 
after pit was worked out, the straitened family 
had no small difficulty in procuring even a mea- 
ger livelihood. They lived in a cottage with 
only one room, which the father, mother, four 
sons, and two daughters occupied together. It 
was crowded with three low bedsteads. This 
one apartment did duty as parlor, kitchen, sleep- 
ing-room, and what not. By the time that 
George had reached the age of fifteen, he thought 
only of attaining the position of full workman, 
with man’s wages, and was esteemed by his com- 
rades as nothing more than a sober, steady, in- 
dustrious lad. In the course of a year or two, 
he was appointed plugman or engineman on a 
pumping-engine of which his father was fireman, 
and at once thought himself made for this world. 
He now began to make a more thorough study 
of the engine, which had long been the object 
of his boyish curiosity. He soon acquired a 
thorough knowledge of its construction and mode 
of working ; it became his favorite pet; and he 


was never weary of watching it with devoted 


admiration. 

At the age of eighteen he had not yet learned 
to read. He loved to employ his spare time, 
however, in listening by the engine fire to one 
of his fellow-workmen, who would read to his 
companions from any book or stray newspaper 
which had found its way to their murky village. 
He still continued his amusement of modeling 
clay engines. He not only tried to model those 
which he had seen, but those which he had 
heard described. He was told, however, that 
he could obtain information about the wonderful 
engines of Watt aud Boulton only by consulting 
the publications of the day. But he did not 
even know his letters. He thus found that he 
could make no progress in his darling pursuit, 
without learning to read. He was not ashamed 
t» confess his ignorance, and though well nigh a 
man grown, to go to school and learn the alpha- 
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bet. He commenced with taking lessons three 
nights in the week, of a poor drudge of a peda- 
gogue, who kept an evening school for the col- 
liers’ and laborers’ sons in the neighborhood. 
He soon made such proficiency that he was ready 
for another teacher, and under an old Scotch 
dominie, he added the mysteries of arithmetic 
to his new accomplishments. 

On arriving at the age of twenty, young Ste- 
phenson had become promoted to the post of 
brakesman. His duty consisted chiefly in letting 
men and material up and down the mine. This 
left a good deal of spare time on his hands, a 

art of which he devoted to mending the shoes 
of his fellow-workmen, while he employed many 
vacant hours in working out sums on his 
slate, and practising writing in his copy-book. 
About this time he formed an attachment to a 
young woman of the village, who was a servant 
in a neighboring farm-house, with an excellent 
character and principles, and no inconsiderable 
personal attractions. The following year he 
was married, having managed to save as much 
money as chabled him to furnish a house in a 
very humble style for the reception of his young | 
bride. The marriage was celebrated November | 
28, 1802. “ George Stephenson’s signature, as 
it stands in the books, is that of a person who | 
seems-to have just learned to write. Yetit is the | 


signature ofa man, written slowly and deliberate- 


ly, in strong round hand. With all his care, 
however, he had not been able to avoid a blotch ; 
the word Stevhenson has been brushed over before 
the ink was dry. After the ceremony, George and 
his newly-wedded wife proceeded to the house of 
old Robert Stephenson and his wife Mabel at 
Jolly’s Close. The old man was now becoming 
infirm, though he still worked as an engine fire- 
man, and contrived with difficulty ‘to keep his 
head above water.’ When the visit had been 
paid, the bridal party prepared to set out for 
their new home at Willington Quay. They 
went in a homely old fashioned style, though 
one quite usual in those days, before macada- 
mizede roads had been adopted, or travelling by 
railway so much as dreamt of. Two stout farm 
horses were borrowed from Mr. Burn of the Red- 
House farm, Welsingham, where Anne Hender- 
son, the bride’s.sister, lived as servant. The two 
horses were each provided with a saddle and a 
pillion, and George having mounted one, his 
wife seated herself on the pillion behind him, 
holding on by her arms round his waist. Robert 
Gray and Anne Henderson in like manner 
mounted the other horse; and in this wise the 
wedding party rode across the country, passing 
through the old streets of New Castle, and then 
by Wallsend to their home at Willington Quay 
—a long ride of about fifteen miles.” 
Stephenson’s life at Willington was that of a 
regular, steady workman. While other men of 
his class were idling in ale-houses, he was busy ! 
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in studying the principles of mechanics and the 
laws by which his engine worked. Like most 
young and self taught students, he was not a 
little addicted to speculation and theory. While 
sitting by the side of his young wife in their 
cottage dwelling, in the wiater evenings, he was 
intent on making mechanical experiments, and 
in modelling experimental machines. Among 
his various fancies, was the discovery of perpetual 
motion. Nor did he disdain more profitable em- 
ployment. From mending shoes he proceeded 
to making them, and also drove a good business 
in the manufacture of lasts. 

In 1804, he removed to the village of Killing- 
worth, one of the best known collieries in the vi- 
cinity of New Castle, where he still held his old 
position of brakesman. ‘He had scarcely set- 
tled down in his new home, ere he sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of his wife, for whom he 
cherished the sincerest affection. Their married 
life had been happy, sweetened as it was by daily 
successful toil. The husband was sober and hard- 
working, and his young wife made his hearth so 
bright and his home so snug, that no attraction 

| could draw him from her side in the evening 
hours. It was a terrible blow, but he bore it as 
| he best could. There was work before him to 
do—work, which Stephenson, like many more, 
found to be a balm for even the heaviest sor- 
row.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for FirtH month. 


1857. 1858. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 h’rs, 13 days 19 days 
do. all or nearly all day, oe 5 
Cloudy without storms, 4 
Ordinary clear, . . 3% 
Rain during the month, 3 
Deaths, (counting five current weeks 
for each year,) 


. 


“ 


ae 
« HH 
5.54 in. 5.01 in. 


“ 


886 955 
TEMPERATURES, &C. 

The mean temperature of the month the pre- 
sent year, per Penna. Hospital, has been 59.13 
degrees—that of ast year 60.85 degrees, while 
the average of the means for the past Sixty-nine 
years, has been 62.58 degrees. 

The highest mean of any Fifth month during 
that entire period occurred in 1826—71 degrees : ; 
and the lowest 1848—51.75 degrees. 


Spring Temperatures. 

The mean temperature of the three SpRING 
months of 1858 was 50.27 degrees—that of /ast 
year 48.38 degrees, while the average of the 
means for the past sixty-nine years is 50.68 de- 
grees. 

The highest mean Spring temperature during 
that entire period occurred in 1826—55 de- 
grees; the /owest in 1799 and 1843—each 46 
degrees. 

The present and past month may well be de- 
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nominated THE “rainy season,”’ not only of this 
year, but fur many years. There have been 24 
days of this month during some portion of the 
24 bours of which rain has fallen; and there 
were 18 of |.ke character Jast month, while from 


the 5th proximo to the 31st instant, both inclu-’ 


sive, furty two such days were chronicled ! 

The writer has not time to institute a thorough 
search, but believes his own diary for the last 23 
years doves not record the equal of this—out of 
Jifty five consecutive days, forty-two of them 
rainy!! Neither does Prerce’s record, which 
extends as far back as 1790 inclusive. We 
find therein, however, the fullowing interesting 
items : 


“May, 1816.—The medium temperature of | 
this month was 57 degrees, and she was really a! 
Her frowns were many, and her! 


frosty jade. 
smiles few. Northerly winds, with cold, frosty 
nights prevailed, until every green thing was 
either killed or withered. A melancholy hue 
appeared to seal the fate of all vegetable life. 
Buds and small fruit froze upon the trees. On 
some mornings there was ice formed a quarter 
to half an inch thick, in exposed situations. | 
Corn was replanted tw» or three times, and very | 
little ever came to perfection !”’ 
In the same record we find the following, con- 
trasting strongly with the present season :— — | 
“ May, 1826.—The medium temperature of 
this month was 71 degrees. This was the warm- | 
est and dryest month of May that we have on our 
record, except 1802. We were deprived of our 
usual easterly rain storm, or even a rainy day 
during the month, in this vicinity. There was a | 
sprinkle of rain on three or four days, and the 
whole which fell measured only one-quarter of | 
aninch. Vegetation was very much parched, | 
and everything looked in a dying condiiion.” | 
In reference to the Temperature of the month | 
in 1845, the same author states :-— 
“The mercury sunk as low as 40, and rose as | 
high as 82 on three days.” 
orth American, a few days 


\ 


A writer in the Nort 
since, furnished the following extract from Wut- 
son’s Annals, which is well worth preservation : 

“ May, 1786.—Remariable for the absence of 
the sun for two weeks, and constantly damp or 
rainy weather. It continued for forty-two days, 
being all the time a cold northeast storm, and no 
sight of the sun.” 

[n our own record for next month of last year 
(1857) we find the following, showing that the 
N. E storm, so usually prevalent about this 
time of year, then commenced later in the sea- 
son. 

“6th mo. (June) 20, 1857.—This is the first 
day on which rain has uot fallen during some 
portion of the 24 hours (except the 6th instant), 
since the 27th day of last month inclusive, ma- 
king 24 successive days of rain, with only the one 
exception above named. 


days. 
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“31st. The whole number of rainy days this 
month has been twenty six, with only five clear 
On the 21st a terrible storm occurred, 
accompanied with thunder and lightning, which, 
with two other instanees, constitute the only 
ones during the long rainy spell wherein these 


| have accompanied the rain.” 


In reference to the rain the present year, it 
will be seen that a dess quantity has fallen than 
did the corresponding month last year. Heavy 
rains have prevailed over almost every scction of 
the United States, particularly to the south and 
west of us, carrying destruction and devastation 
with them. J. M. E. 

Philada., 6th mo. 1st, 1858. 


A WORLD AT PRACE, 


Shaping the shadows of dim times to come, 
The thoughtful mind forecasts a scene of glory ; 
Blessings fur all—no longer he tp'd on some— 
Brighten the chapters of men’s future story. 


The fiercer passions of the human breast 

Melt into love, and swell the tide of kindness; 
Mercy descends, a warmly welcomed guest, 

To those who once had spurn’d herin their blindnegs. 


| War is the fashion of a former age, 


Of which the scholar reads with solemn wonder : 
And mutely pities, as be turns the page, 
The madness that kept man and man xsunder. 


The weak dwell safely; right prevails o’er might ; 
Law binds its subjects with a moral fetter ; 

All for some end of general good unite, 
And strive to make the world they live in better. 


Is this the phantom of a pet’s dream, 

That mocks him with a fl:eting thrill of pleasure? 
Or does the future with such glories teem, 

And even now give earnest of its treasure? 


This we cannot know ;—meanwh le let’s do our best 
To leave this heir-loom when in dust we moulder: 
Man may enjoy unbroken peace and rest, 
Ere this fair globe has grown a century older. 


THE END OF AFFLICTION. 
2 Cor. 4: 17. 


The gloom of the nignt adds a charm to the morn, 
Stern winter the spriag-time endears ; 

And the darker the cloud on which it is drawn, 
The brighter the rainbow appears. 


So, trials and sorrows the Christian prepare 
‘or the rest that remaineth above ; 

On earth tribulation awaits him, but there 
Tne smile of unchangeable love. 


MOURN NOT THE DEAD. 
By ELIZA COOK. 


Mourn not the dead—sbed not a tear 
Above the moss-stained, sculptured stone 
But weep for those, whose living woes 
Still yield the bitter, rending groan. 


Grieve not to see the eyelids close 
In rest that bas no fevered start; 
Wish not to break the deep repose 
That curtains round the pulseless heart. 
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But keep thy pity for the eyes 

That pray for night, yet fear to sleep, 
Lest wilder, sadder visions rise 

Than those o'er which they waking weep. 
Mourn not the dead—’tis they alone 

Who are the peaceful and the free ; 
The purest olive-branch is known 

To twine about the cypress tree. 


HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


Lieutenant Maury writes the following inter- 
esting letter to one of the editors of the New 
York Evangelist, on the harmony of Science and 
Revelation : 

WASHINGTON OBSERVATORY. 

My dear Sir:—Your letter revived very 
pleasant remembrances. * * * Your ques- 
tions are themes. It would require volumes to 
contain the answers to them. You ask about 
the “ harmony of Science and Revelation,’’ and 
wish to know if I find distinct traces in the Old 
Testament of scientific knowledge, and in the 
Bible any knowledye of the winds and ocean cur- 
rents. Yes, knowledge the most correct and valu- 
able. ‘ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 


Pleiades ?” 

It is a curious fact that the revelations of 
science have led astronomers of our own day to 
the discovery that the sun is not the dead centre 
of motion, around which comets sweep and 


planets whirl; but that it, with its splendid re- 
tinue of worlds and satellites, is revolving 
through the realms of space, at the rate of mil- 
lions of miles in a year, and in obedience to some 
influence situated precisely in the direction of 
the star Alcyon, one of the Pleiades. We do 
not know how far off in the immensities of space 
that centre of revolving cycles and epicycles may 
be; nor have our oldest observers or nicest in- 
struments been able to tell us how far off in the 
skies that beautiful cluster of stars is hung, whose 
influences man can never bind. In this questioa 
alone, and the answer to it, is involved both the 
recognition and exposition of the whole theory 
of gravitation. 

Science tuught that the world is round; but 
potentates pronounced the belief heretical, not- 
withstanding the Psalmist, while apostrophizing 
the works of creation in one of his sublime 
moods of inspiration, when prophets spake as 
they were moved, had called the world the 
_ round world,” and bade it to rejoice. 

You recollect when Galileo was in prison, a 
pump maker came to him with his difficultics, 
because his pump would not lift water higher 
than thirty-two feet. The old philosopher 
thought it was because the atmosphere would 
not press the water up any higher ; but the hand 
of persecution was upon him, and he was afraid 
to say the air had weight. Now had he looked 
to the science of the Bible, he would have dis- 
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by revelation, had proclaimed the fact thousands 
of years before. ‘He maketh the weight for 
the wind.” Job is very learned, and his 
spceches abound in scientific lore. The perse- 
cutors of the old astronomer also would have been 
wiser, and far more just, had they paid more at- 
tention to this wonderful book ; for there: they 
would have learned that “ He stretcheth out the 
North over the empty place, and hangeth the 
earth upon nothing.” 

Here is another proof that Job was familiar 
with the laws of gravitation, for he knew how 
the world was held in its place; and as for the 
‘‘empty place” in the sky, Sir John Herschel 
bas been sounding the heavens with his power- 
ful telescope, and gauging the stars, and where 
do you think he finds the most barren part—the 
empty places—of thesky? In the North, pre- 
cisely where Job told Bildad, the Shuhite, the 
empty place was stretched out. It is there 
where comets most delight to roam, and hide 
themselves in emptiness. 

I pass by the history of creation, as it is writ- 
ten on the tablet of the rock, and in the Book of 
Revelation, because the question has been dis- 
cussed so much and so often, that you, no doubt, 
are familiar with the whole subject. In both, 
the order of creation is the same; first, the 
plants to afford sustenance, and then the animals ; 
the chief point of apparent difference being as to 
the duration of the period between the “ evening 
and the morning:’”’ “A thousand years is as 
one day,”’ and the Mosaic account affords evidence 
itself that the term day, as there used, is not 
that which comprehends our twenty-four hours. 
It was a day that had its evening and morning 
before the sun was made. 

I will, however, before proeceding further, ask 
pardon for mentioning a rule of conduct which 
| have adopted, in order to make progress with 
these physical researches which have occupied 
so much of my time and many of my thoughts ; 
and that rule is never to forget who is the Author 
of the great volume which nature spreads out 
before us; and always to remember that the same 
Being is also the author of the book which Reve- 
lation holds up to us; and though the two works 
are entirely different, their records are equally 
true ; and when they bear upon the same point, 
as now and then they do, it is as impossible 
that they should contradict each other, as it is 
that either should contradict itself. If the two 
cannot be reconciled, the fault is ours; and it is 
because in our blindness and weakness we have 
not been able to interpret aright either the one 
or the other, or both. 

Svlomon, in asingle verse, describes the cirea- 
lation of the atmosphere as actual observation is 
now showing it to be. That it has its laws, and 
is obedient to order as the heavenly host in their 
movement, we infer from the fact announced by 


covered that the “ perfect” man of Uz, moved i him, and which contains the essence of volumes 
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by other men: “ All the rivers run into the sea ;|are in immense quantities—it is a complete 
yet the sea is not full; unto the place from |charnel-house. The bones are generally under- 
whence the rivers come, thither they return | ground, and so numerous, that you cannot dig a 
again.” hole to the depth to which they are usually 
To investigate the laws which govern the|found, without striking them. They are how- 
winds and rule the sea, is one of the most profit- | ever generally bones of the buffalo. 
able and beautiful occupations that a man, an! On the east side of a rivulet, that runs near 
improving, progressive man, can have. Decked |the principal spring, they lie in a horizontal 
with stars as the sky is, the field of astronomy af- | stratum, three feet below the surface, where the 
fords no subjects of contemplation more enno- | ground is lowest, and eleven where the ground 
bling, more sublime, or more profitable, than those | is eight feet higher. As the ground is dry and 
which we may find in the air and the sea. solid over this stratum, it cannot be supposed 
When we regard them from certain points|that the bones have sunk through to its 
of view, they present the appearance of wayward | present level. Their position also excludes such 
things, obedient to no law, but fickle in their |a supposition, each bone lying horizontally, and 
movements, and subject only to chance. the stratum also being horizontal. If the bones 
Yet when we go as truth-loving, knowledge-| had descended when the ground was soft, it can- 
seeking explorers, and knock at their secret cham- | not be supposed that they would have arranged 
bers, and devoutly ask what are the laws which | themselves into a horizontal stratum, irrespec- 
govern them, we are taught, in terms the most | tive of the unevenness of the ground, and of the 
impressive, that when the morning stars sang | various depths, eight to eleven feet, necessary to 
together, the waves also lifted up their voice, {attain this horizontal range. It is therefore 
and the winds, too, joined in the Almighty an- | evident that this part of the valley was level 
them. And as discovery advances, we fiud the | when these bones were deposited, that they lay 
marks of order in the sea and in the air, that are | on the surface, and were subsequently covered 
in tune with the music of the spheres, and the| with earth. As they have been covered without 
conviction is forced upon us that the laws of all| being displaced, or the horizontal position of 
are nothing else but perfect harmony. each bone or of the stratum disturbed, the only 
Yours respectfully, M. F. Maury, admissible supposition is, that they have been 
Lieutenant U. S. Navy. {covered by an inundation. They must have 
Pres. Banner. been long accumulating ; for there has been no 
accumulation since that event, which bears any 
comparison for quantity with those thus imbed- 


a : 
SSS "HONE LAM, RESTORE. ded. The inference also seems warranted, that 


No place, perhaps, in our western country, is}quadrupeds have never been equal, either in 
so interesting to the geologist, as Big Bone Lick, | number or variety, since that inundation to what 
in Kentucky. This wonderful spot is a small | they were previously to it. As many of these 
valley situated 20 miles south-west of Cincin- | bones are in a good state of preservation, we are 
nati, and two from the Obio River. In a num-|led to conclude that the water has retired from 


ber of places, the ground is so soft for several | the valley of the Mississippi, at a later period 
rods, that a pole may with ease be thrust down | thanit has from the Atlantic States ; for although 
many feet. In these soft places, saline and sul- lit is capable of demonstration that these States 
phurous mineral waters arise. The carth around | have been inundated, yet the facts which con- 
these places is dry and solid. Th2 waters are stitute that demonstration indicate, also, an 
beneficial to health, but the place is not much | earlier period. 
resorted to. The foregoing discussion relates to a part 
The ground for several rods around these | only of this valley ; for the ground on the oppo- 
springs, is entirely without vegetation, owing, | site side of the rivulet is higher, and presents a 
to the salt with which it is impregnated ; and a | different class of phenomena. ‘here the bones 
manufietory of salt was formerly established | lie at promiscuous depths, without any stratifi- 
here, but is now discontinued. cation. We must, therefore, suppose that some 
This place was formerly the rendezvous of other agent than an inundation with its deposits, 
vast herds of quadrupeds. Their trails, when | has contributed to the latter phenomena. 
the country was first settled, extended from the! It may excite surprise, that these bones, which 
Lick for miles in several directions, like the have lain here a thousand years, and perhaps 
roads from a metropolis. Vast numbers of these thousands of years, should yct be in a state of 
quadrupeds perished in the quagmire; some entire preservation. But when it is recollected 
probably were slain in battles of emulation and that the earth here is strongly impregnated with 
ferocity, and many more were destroyed by car- salt, and when it is stated, that many of these 
nivorous animals. Here are now found the bones are now entirely petrified, that surprise 
bynes of the mastodon, elephant, buffalo, elk, will be diminished. 
and of other, and now unknown animals; they Only a small part of the earth which contains 
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these fossils, has yet been dug over. For cen- 
turies to come these enormous bones, which have 
been the wonder of naturalists will still be found. 

Captain Phinnel, who keeps the boarding 
house in this watering place, informed the writer, 
that he found within a space not more than six 
feet square, at the depth of three feet, thirty- 
two grinder teeth of the mastudon and elephant, 
one of which, he said, weighed fourteen pounds. 
They were all at one depth, and were supposed 
to have been collected in that spot, as they have 
never been found numerous in any other. 

In the possession of that gentleman, I saw a 
large bone twenty-six inches in length, and 
weighing about sixteen pounds, entirely petrified, 
which has never belonged to any of the mastodon 
or elephant species, but to some animal now un- 
known. It has been part of the leg of a quad- 
ruped, between the knee and the pastern-joints. 
It resembled in shape the bone of a hare, except 
being larger in proportion to its length. The 
quadruped to which it belonged was eleven feet 
high.— Cabinet of Natural History. 


INFLUENCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


The air, which for forty miles surrounds our 
earth, has a definite weight; and although we 
can neither see nor feel it, we are conscious of its 
presence by the momentary operation of breath- 
ing. The weight of a column ofairone inch square, 
aud forty miles high, is about fifteen pounds. The 
reason why we are not crushed down by this 
enormous weight is because we are surrounded 
on all sides by it, and as the pressure or weight 
is equal all around, it becomes, as far as we are 
personally concerned, insensible. 

That the air does exert a definite pressure, in 
consequence of its weight, may be easily proved 
by any one with a tumbler and a sheet of paper. 
Filla tumbler quite full of water, and carefully 
draw over its top a sheet of clean letter paper, 
and be careful to see that there are no bubbles 
of air in the water; place your hand over the 
paper while inverting it, and when the glass is 
mouth downwards the water will be kept in, 
until the paper becomes wet through. The air 
pressing against the mouth of the tumbler is of 
greater weight than the contained water, and so 
until some air can get in, to supply the place of 
the water, it cannot fall out.— Germantown Tele- 
graph. 


PERFUMES AS PREVENTIVES OF MOULDING. 


Mouldiness is occasioned by the growth of mi- 
nute vegetation. Ink, paste, leather, and seeds, 
most frequently suffer by it. A clove will pre- 
serve ink ; any essential oil answers equally well. 
Leather may be kept free from mould by the same 
substance. Thus, Russian leather, which is per- 
fumed with the tar of birch, never becomes 
mouldy ; indeed, it prevents it from occurring in 


other bodies. A few drops of any essential oil 
will keep books entirely free from it. For har- 
ness, oil of turpentine is recommended. Alum 
and resin are used to preserve bookbinders’ 
paste, but ineffectually ; oil of turpentine suc- 
ceeds better; but by small quantities of oil of 
peppermint, anise, or casein, paste has been pre- 
served for several years. Dr. Macculloch re- 
commends the addition to the flour and water of 
some brown sugar and a little corrosive subli- 
mate; the sugar keeping it flexible when dry, 
and the sublimate preventing it from fermenting, 
and from being attacked by insects. A few 
drops of any of the essential oils may be added 
to the paste when it is made. It dries when ex- 
posed to the air, and may be used merely by 
wetting it. Seeds may also be preserved by the 
essential oils, and this is of great consequence, 
when they are sent to a distance. Of course, 
moisture must be excluded as much as possible, 
as the oils of ottos prevent only the bad effects 
of mould.—Family Friend. 


WORTH THE TRIAL—MAKING BUTTER. 


A most excellent method for preserving but- 
ter from becoming rank: 

The day before churning, scald the cream in 
a clean iron kettle, over aclear fire, taking care 
that it does not boil over. As soon as it begins 
to boil, or is fully scalded, strain it, when the 
particles of milk which tended to sour and 
change the butter are separated and left behind. 
Put the vessel into which it was strained into a 
tub of water, in a cellar, till next morning, 
when it will be ready for churning, and become 
butter in less than quarter of the time required 
in the common method. It will also become 
very hard, with peculiar additional sweetness, 
and will not change. The labor in this way.is 
less than the other, asthe butter comes sooner 
and saves much labor in working out the butter- 
milk. By this method good butter may be made 
in the hottest weather. 


THe Use or Coke is becoming more and 
more general inthis country. As the distillation 
of wood leaves charcoal asa solid residue, so 
does that of coal leave coke, and this is found to 
be a valuable article in the working of locomo- 
tives, when properly and skilfully mapaged. It 
is a curious circumstance in respect to the de- 
mand for different kinds of fuel, for different 
purposes, that coal is made to yicld two such 
kinds, utterly different from one another, viz: 
gas and smoke. When a ton of the ordinary 
coal is subjected to the usual process of the gas 
works, the product is about eight or ten thou- 
sand cubic feet of invisible carburretted hydro- 

en gas, and ten or twelve hundred weight of 
dull, hard, brittle coke. The gas takes*nearly 
all the hydrogen of the coal; the coke nearly 
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all the carbon; and the one is fitted to yield’ 
more light than heat, while the other is valued 
rather tur heat than light. One of the curiosi- 
ties in regard to coke is that, althongh so granu- 
lar in appearance, some of the particles have 
almost the hardness of the diamond, and are 
found fitted for cutting glass. 





























OF LATE YEARS, the tendency has been almost 
universally in the direction of using steam at a 
high pressure, on account of its being found to be 
more economical. This, however, has rendered 























safety-valves. Many attempts have been made 
to render them adequate to the requiremeuts, and 
with more or less success. Amongggo others, one 
has been invented by a Mr. Elliott, called the 
double discharge satety-valve. It was fuund by 
































valve when the steam was bl lowing off, that, how- 
ever strong the escape, the valve scarcely ever 
opened the sixteenth of an inch around the cir- 
cumference. Concluding that this was insufh- 
cient, he contrived a valve with two circumfer- 









































one, the area for escape being thus nearly 
doubled. ‘he valve is kept down either by dead | 
weight or spring balance, and both are so ar- | 
ranged as to be locked up, thus preventing their 
being tampered with. 
































PHILADELP HIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur axyp Mrat.—Breadstuf’s continue very quiet. 
The receipts ot fiour have fallen off, and the only sales | 
are emall lots at $4 25 for siandard brands, $4 62 
for extra and $4 87 fur extra family. There is little 
or no demand tor sbipment. Swmail sales are making 
for home consumption from $4 75 up to $6 00, as in 
quality. Rye Fieur and Corn Meal are scarce, and 
firm at $3 373 for the former and $3 37} for the latter, 

Grain.—W teat continues very dull aud prices are 
drooping. Sales of fair aud good Red at 75c. a 98c, 
per bushel, and White from $1 to $1 15,in store. Rye 
is wanted at 66 cts., with isle coming forward. The 
demand for corn bas fallen off, but the receipts «re 
emall and prices without change. Sales of 7000 
bashe!s Yellow at 73 cts., uflout, and 71 ¢ from store. 
Oats are in fair demand at 37c. per bushel for Dela- 
ware, and 38 a 39c for Penna. 

CLOVERSEED is in steady demand, and about 100 
basbels sold in lots at $4 25 per 64 lbs. Nothing 
doing in Timothy end Flaxsted. 


























































































































OORESTUWN FEMALE BOARDING SHOOL.— 
The next Term wiil commence first second day 
in 10 Month, 1858, and continue 40 weeks. 


"Mary S. Lippincott, Proprietor. 
Mooressown, Burlington Co, N J. 


IGHLAND DALE.—This is the name of the farm 

of Charles and Cathetine Foulke, in Monroe 

county, Pa , it is something overa mile from Strouds 

burg, the county town, aud within four miles of the 

Delaware Water Gap. 

The situation is elevated,being on the crown of one 
of the ridges of mountains iu that region. 

It has been a resort for invalids and others for 

































































INTELLIGENCER. 


it necessary that there should be good practical | 


the i lnventur, ona frequent examinatian of the | 


ences, so that when the valve is elevated there | 
are two separate outlets for the steam, instead of | 


several years, and is now open for boarders. Some 
improvements have been made since last season, in- 
cluding an Ice house and Carriage bouse. 

Cold and warm water has been generally introduced 
over the house. The rail cars leave Camden for 
Strondsburg daily. 
5th mo 29th, 1858 —8t. 


OURNAL OF THOMAS STORY. —iihe eub- 
e) scriber haviog had his attention drawn to the re- 
publication of the ab ve valuable work, ard baving 
| met with an original folio copy, proposes to reprint 
the entire work in four large duedecimo volumes, at 
the low price of Three Dollars for the whole work. 

Those wishing to secure copies, will please forward 
their names at once to Henry LonastRete. 

No 915 Market S:., Philada. 

H. Longstreth invites attention to his large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Books, to which he is constantly 
making additions. 

He has just published new editions of Guide to 
| True Peace; Plain Path to Christian Perfection, and 
Life of John Roberts. Price 25 cents each. They 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the money. 

3rd mo. 3rd, 1858. 


r 





ENNETYT SQUARE SE MINARY.—The under- 
signed having purchased from Enoch P. Wicker- 
sham his entire interest in the “ Faton Academy,” in 
the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
formerly owned and conducted by Samuel Martin, as 
the “ Kennett Female Seminary,” will open the sum- 
| mer session of the above Institution for the reception 
}of pupils of both sexes, on Secoud day the Third of 
| Fifth month next. 

For particulars, see circulars, which will be for- 
warded to the address of every one requesting them 
| sent. WILLIAM CHANDLER. 
Kennett Square, 4th mo. 9, 1858. 


\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls 
'G will open tre summer term the 3d of 5th month, 
| (May,) and continue twenty weeks, All the branches 
comprising a thorc ugh English education are taught, 
drawing included. Terms $55; for tho e not exceed- 
|} ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Languaze, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
) si'uated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and siateen north-wiet 
from Wilmington. Daily stages passing too and from 
each place, by which scholars are conveyed to the 
school. For further particulars address, 
EDITH B. CHALFANT 
Proprietor and Principa). 
Unionvile P. ey Chester Co., Pa. 








\HFSTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 

of this Institution will commence on the 17th of Sth 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable i in advance, 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extra charges. For further information, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 

4th mo., 3—3m. 


OXDON GROVE. BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4s YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It 1s intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
3d of 5th mo.— Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 
of BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
ith mo.—3. Lo:.don Grove P. O., Chester Co , Pa. 


—— ——— SSeS 


Merribew & Ili mpeon, rs., Lodge St, North side Peuna. Bat 





